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THE BERGSON METHOD CONFIRMED 

BY J. W. T. MASON 

" But a philosophy of this kind will not be made in a day. ... It will 
only be built up by the collective and progressive effort of many think- 
ers, of many observers also, completing, correcting, and improving one 
another. So the present essay . . . simply desires to define the method, 
and to permit a glimpse on some essential points, of the possibility of 
its application." — Bergson's Creative Evolution, p. xiv. 

Foe the progressive elaboration of any philosophy the 
prime essential is the establishment of a workable method. 
If Bergson is right in pronouncing the exploration of Reality 
to be impossible except by the efforts of many investigators, 
co-ordinate and complementary results cannot be expected 
unless there exists a method available for general use. 

But no philosophic method can be accepted as proven on 
the indorsement of those who, knowing the method and its 
initial consequences as the work of one man, claim the ability 
to duplicate his performance or to augment his avowals. 
For what is to prevent the assumption that these voluntary 
guarantors do no more than echo the master's voice? How 
evade the possible inference that the disciples are hypnotized 
by the prophet and their further evidence of his claims is 
but a kind of unconscious, temperamental collusion? 

Any method of philosophy resting on the affirmations of 
a single individual may arouse suspicion that its product 
is no more than a congeries of guesses, each guess heaped 
upon others, and all clinging in outward order solely because 
the speculations have emanated from one source. A method, 
before it can be regarded as dependable, must be shown to 
be at the disposal of unallied operators. It differs from 
the haphazard only when results, obtained not in concert, 
reveal themselves as harmonious. Whether or not prag- 
matism is a sufficient illuminant of verity in all things, it 
seems to be the only possible test of method, for the efficiency 
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of a method can be demonstrated only if it works — if similar 
conclusions reward isolated inquirers. 

J. M'Kellar Stewart maintains that the Bergson method 
is incapable of being followed, or even of being stated as a 
method, because no rules can be laid down for analyzing 
intuition.* And perhaps this is the most representative ob- 
jection to Bergsonism. It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that because implements for examining intuition itself 
are not at present available the intuitional method is in- 
capable of use. 

A. D. Lindsay suggests that the mode of verifying his- 
torical inquiry may be extended to the Bergson method, 
which, by this rule, can be known to be true if it enables 
us to understand and have insight into the facts of science.! 
But the test seems inadequate, because the vital concerns of 
life do not find audiences in that impersonal mood which 
historians of the past expect to encounter. "When the pres- 
ent is involved, understanding and insight depend primarily 
on emphasis and temperament, the same facts leading to 
different understandings and different insights, as party 
government testifies. The sole interest of philosophy, so 
far as men at large are concerned, is with the life which 
now is being lived. The objective is to determine which 
of the many understandings and insights based on the same 
facts are true : and the only present test of the method would 
seem to be the facility with which it can be operated inde- 
pendently to give like and complementary results. 

Suppose an inquirer into Reality, having no knowledge 
of Bergson, were to establish claims similar to those that 
have issued from the College de France; suppose the new 
philosophy of life as creative evolution, of Duration as one 
with Creation, of the limitations of scientific and conceptual 
knowledge, of the difference between instinct and intellect, 
of a world broken to intellectuality, but in its reality inter- 
penetrating, be found not only in the writings of Bergson, 
but also in a volume compiled in complete ignorance of 
Bergson 's investigations — what then? 

Would not the inference be justified that Bergsonism is 
more than an intricately complex series of guesses? And 
if, furthermore, each of the two explorers of Reality while 
following the pathway marked by intuition, had moved in 

* Critical Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy , pp. 292-93. 
iThe Philosophy of Bergson,; pp. 239-41. 
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different directions, one working through Life and the other 
through Death, would not that confirm the existence of a 
consistent method which may be used, as Bergson says, by 
many thinkers and observers, " completing, correcting, and 
improving one another?" 

Let any philosophic student be asked to specify the source 
of these sentences : 

" Life itself is eternal. There is in that life a principle which is 
creative." 

" The ever-repeated creation is genesis, a constant Becoming." 

"Insulation and stability are only relative; nothing is permanently 
held aloof from the general circulation." 

" Our host we have to reckon with is not Logic, but Life." 

" Life creative, genetic, transcending causation." 

" Life seeks difficulty and . . . involves at every stage of increasing 
complexity greater difficulty and more frequent and varied risk." 

" But for the upholding and sure efficiency of vital destination, life 
would be at a loss at every critical turn." 

" We may not regard the human species as evolved from any other." 

" In the first development of human intelligence, the rational is differ- 
entiated from the instinctive, involving a peculiar weakness and also a 
peculiar strength." 

" Man in his psychical progress largely surrenders the instinct common 
to all other animals, thus limiting his knowledge, . . . limiting his action 
also within the scope of design and invention." 

" Science . . . tends to wholly ignore the principle of creative life." 

" Generally the terms of science are unvital. . . . Science is confined to 
a formal conception of existence, and is concerned with quantity . . . 
rather than with quality." 

" Form hides the formative ; and form, persistent and held in ap- 
parent suspense, veils transformation." 

" Transformation is essentially genetic, creative." 

"The new integration is not explicable through what precedes it; 
it would be truer to say that it is the explication of all its antecedents." 

" Life, in these outer courts of its temple, seems to deny its essential 
attributes." 

" The sign of life within the veil of the temple seems reversed in the 
outer courts, becoming the contradictory sign. The flexible, the flowing, 
the spontaneous becomes there the fixed, the arbitrary, the inflexible." 

"Man comes into a world ... of interrupted currents and of ap- 
parent stabilities . . . and this broken world he still further breaks; his 
mind is a prism, and what to his vision is already partial becomes more 
discreet in his analysis and most articulate in his speech." 

"Matter is not acted upon by other matter, as indicated in the state- 
ment of physical laws, or a spirit by other spirits; the action ... is in 
each, but of all. There is no dominion of quantity." 

"If we could see the entire synthesis in all its correspondences, the 
attunement would be manifest, and we would not think of one part as 
acting upon another, but of all as a living symphony." 
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"The ultimate mysticism will be . . . one with native intuition, but 
including a perspective commensurate with the visible universe." 

The unhesitating assumption of the philosopher answer- 
ing the query of the origin of this theory of life "would be 
wrong: the sentences were published twelve years before 
Bergson wrote Creative Evolution and twelve months before 
the appearance of Matter and Memory. They are extracts 
from a volume quite unknown in philosophic cloisters, yet 
a volume necessitating close scrutiny there, for by its re- 
markable similarity to the Bergsonian vision it seems to 
confirm the correctness of the intuitional method. 

Who, cognizant of the philosophical upheaval shouldered 
in the College de France, has heard of A Study of Death* 
by Henry Mills Alden, dean of the American editorial world, 
for forty-three years editor of Hamper's Magazine, and the 
monthly penman of the " Editor's Study " in that publica- 
tion? And yet the little octavo volume of 327 pages is filled 
with substantiating evidence that Bergsonism must be more 
than a guess, as it is shown to be more than the isolated 
intuitions of an individual Frenchman. 

Most important fact in Bergson 's and Alden 's unity of 
vision is that the entry of each into inner Reality has been 
through different channels owing to their dissimilarity of 
equipment. Bergson is a trained philosopher, a deeply 
learned psychologist, mentally possessing all the necessary 
apparatus to test life with the most approved professional 
instruments. Alden is an editor with a theological training, 
possessing an extraordinary insight into the meaning of 
words. Primarily he has explored those realities which are 
lived, that he might sit in judgment on the intuitive art of 
the novelist, the poet, the essayist. Bergson plunges into the 
living stream as an impersonal professional investigator; 
Alden moves with the current not impelled by the driving 
force of psychological professionalism, but urged forward, 
rather, by the impetus of deep religious feeling. 

Bergson, familiar with all the devices of psycho-physics, 
intimately acquainted with the successes and failures of psy- 
chology, thoroughly at home among the intricacies of those 
" indestructible ruins," as Mr. Balfour calls them, of past 
philosophic systems, is able to apply tests to his own views 

* Published by Harper's in 1895, reprinted in 1903. The quotations 
given above are from pp. 221, 68, 79, 168, 167, 111, 157, 117, 147, 198, 
73, 74, 88, 68, 93, 127, 175, 125, 145, 193, 54. 
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of Reality with amazing rigor. Alden, differently equipped, 
has made no such onslaught on antagonistic philosophic 
schools. He does not directly destroy, as does Bergson. He 
simply describes his own discernments in the vital flux. 

A bond of unity, however, is the poetic power each pos- 
sesses, for the spirit of a prose which seems to speak as 
the voice of vision dominates A Study of Death, as it does 
Creative Evolution. There is another link also. We know 
on the authority of the late William James* that it was 
Bergson 's revolt against mathematical dogmatism which led 
him to raise his new standard; while Alden so disliked 
formalism that he sacrificed full honors at his university 
by eliminating higher mathematics from his course.f 

Alden turned from a conceptual observation of Reality 
because of the natural trend of his thought. Bergson re- 
volted because, having a full comprehension of conceptual 
systems, he found them unable to satisfy his longings. This 
difference reveals itself in their writings. Alden 's volume 
was not published for the same purpose as Bergson 's. A 
Study of Death is not a text-book. It rests on the shelves 
of liberal theologians, perhaps, or is in possession of one 
who has sought within its covers consolation for the passing 
of a beloved. It makes no attempt to formulate foundations 
of a system, nor to outline a method. More than anything 
else, it shows one man's way of reading life. Not his way 
of disproving the views of others, but simply a revelation 
of his own vision. 

Hence while Alden undoubtedly anticipated many of the 
leading principles of Bergsonism, the proofs, the polemics, 
the whys have been indicated by Bergson alone. $ William 
James has called attention to the similarity of thought in 
Bergson 's and Charles S. Peirce's writings. § But James 
was unable to see the meaning of Peirce until he had read 
Bergson. Similarly Bergson is necessary for a full under- 
standing of Alden. So to assert that Alden antedated Berg- 

*A Pluralistic Universe, p. 227. 
f The House of Harper, p. 217. 
% For instance, while Alden's intuition reveals a world of inner con- 
tinuity, broken to the human mind, Alden does not go further, and offer 
the explanation, as does Bergson, that this is possible because there are 
degrees of spatiality and because matter and intellect have progressively 
adjusted themselves to each other, as the inversion of the same original 
movement of supra-consciousness. 

§ A Pluralistic Universe, appendix 0. 
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son is in no way to seek to detract from the honors of the lat- 
ter. It is not a question of honor or priority of insight at all. 
The essential point is that two independent thinkers, setting 
forth to examine the living life, have had the self-same 
revolutionary vision. Alden's explorations of the vital flux 
are much more thorough than are the results set forth in 
the brief papers of Peirce, and his statements are much 
nearer the very words of Bergson than are the terms 
created by Peirce 's difficult style. It will be through a com- 
parison of Alden and Bergson, much more than by co-ordi- 
nating Bergson 's and Peirce 's texts, that proof will become 
apparent of the possibility of independent workers using the 
intuitive method without conflict of results. 

Whoso seeks for Bergson 's deep psychological analysis 
in the pages of Alden will not find it. Whoso searches for 
similarity of vital results gathered from the living current 
will make the discovery on almost every page of A Study 
of Death. A brief examination of some of the approxima- 
tions in vision shows how close is the essential thought. 
Witness even the resemblance of simile in the two descrip- 
tions of the organic 's appearance amid the inorganic: 

Bergson 
" We catch a glimpse of a simple 
process, an action which is making 
itself across an action of the same 
kind which is unmaking itself, like 
the fiery path torn by the last rocket 
of a fireworks display through the 
black cinders of the spent rockets 
that are falling dead."f 



Alden 
" Whatever of descent there may 
seem to have been from the ethereal 
estate of nebulous flame to that of 
the mute insensate crust of the earth, 
we cannot but regard the progres- 
sion of cell-life as an ascension, as 
if from the cinders of extinguished 
fires some new flame had arisen, 
more nearly imaging the flame of 
the Spirit."* 

The Bergsonian insistence upon change, as distinct from 
the appearance of stability, is the key-note of Alden's in- 
quiry into death. Change itself, says Alden, is unspecialized 
death, and belongs to any life (p. 55). Death is of " the 
action and reaction proper to life itself whereby it forever 
springs freshly from its source " (p. 13). By the vital action 
and reaction Alden does not mean two distinct movements. 
The one is in the other and they cannot be separated (p. 86). 

"'So predication we make concerning the action and reaction as seen 
in the visible world — a world of suspense, where beginning and end are 
regarded as separate — is applicable to the invisible genesis, where death 

* A Study of Death, p. 115. + Creative Evolution, p. 251. 
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and birth (if these terms could there be used) are inseparable." 
(Pp. 141-2.) 

Death is " the vast inbreathing of the Spirit of Grod for 
His ever-repeated fiat of Creation " (p. 21). The secret is 
genetic (p. 24). 

" We need to carry this idea of Death as associated with Creation and 
Transformation, into our study of visible existence; otherwise the claims 
of philosophy as well as of faith are likely to be sacrificed to those of a 
science which, in its persistent specialization, tends to wholly ignore the 
principle of creative life." (P. 73.) 

His study of death as associated with transformation and 
change leads Alden directly into the domain of the living, 
which reveals itself to him as creative evolution (p. v).* 
In his own words, frequently repeated, life is genetic, creative, 
a becoming; not a conglomerate of individuals, but " tran- 
scending any individual embodiment " (p. 17), and he con- 
firms Bergson 's vision of Nature as a moving continuity : 

" To all manifest existence we apply the term Nature (natura), which 
means forever being born." (P. 17.) 

The qualitative, immeasurable nature of Real Time ap- 
pears the same to Alden as to Bergson. Alden, however, 
does not use the Bergson words, nor is his analysis so de- 
tailed. Real Time and Duration, which Bergson has made 
so essentially his own terms, Alden names simply Eternity, 
while Bergson 's clock time is called by Alden, without quali- 
fication, time or duration. The inner meaning is the same, 
but in reading Alden the differences in verbal dress should 
be borne in mind. When Alden criticizes time it is always 
a broken, measurable duration he belittles, for, as he ex- 
plains, this is time's etymological meaning: 

" Time, etymologically, means something cut off, a section, a season 
(tempestas). . . . All these terms signifying confinement, definition, 
arrest, suspense, are expressions of finitude, of a world passed, as it were, 
from its genitive to its accusative case — to the field of objective reality, 
appearing in this view as measurable matter and motion, as broken in 
time and space into related parts and sections." (Pp. 79-80.) 

What Bergson calls Duration and what Alden, with the 
same intuition calls Eternity is not thus measurable, though 

" even the theologian thinks of eternity as duration, as quantitative 
rather than qualitative." (P. 74.) 

* Alden used the word " transformation " instead of " evolution." 
Bergson explains that by evolution he himself means " an unceasing 
transformation" (Creative Evolution, pp. 230-1). 
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Quantity (" the measure and proportion of elements and 
their relations in time and space mathematically ex- 
pressed "), rather than quality, is a scientific apprehension, 
and the terms of science " give us no impression of a living 
world " (p. 74). 

" How, for example, can one who insists upon everlasting uniformity, 
and, upon invariable laws, express truly the spiritual apprehension of 
Life as a transforming power?" (P. 75.) 

Creativeness shows: 

"A purposiveness spontaneous in its working, not according to plan as 
the result of choice (in our human sense of the term) but showing a plan 
not limited by alternative, but itself the ground of alternation." (P. 81.) 

Could there be in a single sentence a better summary of 
that vital spontaneity which supplants mechanism and final- 
ism in Bergson 's intuition ? 

The transforming process, the vital evolution, is to Alden, 
as to Bergson, a continuous becoming : 

" The Spirit of Life hecomes the Universe, which is always and every- 
where a fitness * as well as a becoming." (P. 136.) 

And again: 

" Reproduction, even by fission in the lowest organisms, is the becoming 
another." (P. 159.) 

Note how, with Bergson 's precise meaning, Alden uses 
becoming as the subject. The phraseology recalls Bergson 's 
similar emphasis : 

" If language were molded on reality, we should not say ' The child 
becomes the man,' but ' There is becoming from the child to the man.' " f 

So wholly is Alden 's intuition dominated by the com- 
plete continuity of becoming that he rejects a future life as 
an entrance into " another world." If it be " another 
world," he argues, it must be " a new becoming," which 
would be " an inconceivable diversity." Instead, there- 
fore, of " another world " he calls it " the world to come," 
allying it in relationship of continuity with the present life, 
which, he explains, " has part in the eternal as truly as any 
life ever can have " (pp. 320-22). No pantheistic doctrine 

* In the immediate context, Alden is discussing Life outside the human 
range, outside intellectuality, and by " fitness " he means " spontaneous 
co-ordination" (p. 135) — the Bergsonian "sympathy." 

+ Creative Evolution, p. 313. 
vol. cxcvn. — no. 686 7 
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enters into Alden's intuition here. The entire emphasis is 
on the oneness of creativeness with eternity (Bergson's Real 
Time). Alden accuses pantheism of " abrogating the mys- 
tery of creation " (p. 83). 

Science, says Alden, disregards the idea of becoming and 
deals with matter as structural formation or functional 
activity, so that to science " the creative life, thus veiled, 
must forever remain a mystery " (p. 113). 

In his refusal to accept scientific evolutionism Alden uses 
words that Bergson might have written : 

" Herbert Spencer . . . generally . . . ignores not only creation, but 
Life itself, and is confined to sequences so stated as to imply the evolution 
of every new form of existence from its antecedent. In reality, the term 
evolution is properly applicable only to the processes of expenditure, ignor- 
ing the original tension. It is as if we were to consider a watch wholly 
with reference to its function as a time-keeper — an office which it per- 
forms through the relaxation of the tension of its spring — giving no 
adequate consideration to the tension itself, because our attention is 
fixed upon the action of the escapement as more immediately associated 
with the use or function of the machine." (P. 110.) 

The theory of adjustment to environment as a mechanical 
regulator is rejected for the Bergsonian sympathetic in- 
sight : 

" The hunger which shaped the mouth informed it with a selective 
wisdom whereby it found its response in a world it had always known, 
being outwardly stimulated and helped by a world which had always 
known it." (P. 40.) 

Alden sees as plainly as does Bergson that the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest lays " undue stress upon the 
struggle for existence " (p. Ill), for "we do not find that 
either safety or ease is an ultimate objective aim in Nature " 
(p. 112). " Man was not first an animal and afterward 
man " (p. 117), Alden, in company with Bergson, maintains, 
and for the reason that: 

"Humanity is in its specialization inseparable from the specialization 
of Will and Eeason. We here touch the pivotal point of a new world." 
(P. 119.) 

The emphasis of this new world falls on the difference 
between the infallible instinct of animality and the fallible 
intelligence of humanity—fallible, but involving thereby 
choice (p. 127). Primitive man was at a disadvantage among 
the animals, says Alden, lacking " that infallible knowledge 
which belonged to their instinct " (p. 118), so that 
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" a rational intelligence, such as distinguishes the man of to-day, trans- 
ferred to that period, would have regarded the human species as ig- 
nominiously defective, and at a fatal disadvantage ; . . . every conspicuous 
difference . . . would have seemed to emphasize his inferiority. To such 
an intelligence, the law of the survival of the fittest would have seemed 
to put the human weakling hors de combat. Thus impossible is it log- 
ically to anticipate the creative transformations of life !" (P. 118.) 

In relationship to what Bergson calls supra-consciousness, 
or spirit, and Alden names God, the progress of life is not 
an evolution, says Alden, but an involution: 

" The universe is not an unfolding of God, but a folding of Him away 
from Himself, until the manifold hiding is completed in the human con- 
sciousness, which is the ultimate fold of all. . . . With the growing com- 
plexity there is an increased uncertainty and indirection, until we reach 
the hesitancy and vacillation of rational volition." (Pp. 83-4.) 

The meaning is the same as Bergson 's differentiation be- 
tween instinct and intelligence. Man, says Alden, 

" surrendered instinct for errant and fallible reason, and safe simplicity 
for the innumerable perils of a haughty venture. But it was his destiny, 
and the very essence of it was its psychical character." (P. 121.) 

There is no blindness like that of human consciousness, 
Alden declares, 

"wherein knowledge becomes wholly relative, objective, partial, and 
limited to the visible course of things — to the closed circuits of physical 
and mental phenomena." (Pp. 126-27.) 

In this human consciousness, 

" nothing begins save by interruption or termination. Definition is by 
boundaries, by the lines of cleavage in the brokenness of things in time 
[Alden means clock time, not Duration] and space. . . . Whatever ele- 
ments there may be in the universe . . . that are not thus discurrent, 
cannot enter into the discourse of our reason." (Pp. 125-26.) 

" These illusions of the broken world to the broken mind 
are inevitable, are vital " (p. 162), says Alden, but, con- 
tinuing still with Bergson, he warns that reason cannot ex- 
plain life : 

"All reasoning proceeds through analogy, but we must be on our 
guard against the fallacy involved in the process. The truth in physics 
or chemistry can become a biological truth only by such transformation 
as is involved in the inorganic world becoming the organic." (P. 326.) 

Rationalism, says Alden, 

" becomes entangled in the meshes of its own web, vainly attempting the 
solution of problems which are of its own making, since they arise only 
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within the network of relation, association, and causation, whereby, as 
by the links of an endless chain, it is imprisoned." (P. 127.) 

Human intellect, seen by Alden asa" revulsion from ani- 
mal instinct," involves a sense of conflict with nature (p. 
131) and compels the illusion of a broken world (pp. 161-2). 
Yet, 

" the strangest feature of this illusion is that the confinement is known as 
liberation; and such it truly is — the planetary liberty of arbitrary selec- 
tion, of choice." (P. 127.) 

Just as in his vision of the broken world Alden walks the 
same road as Bergson, so do the two keep company in main- 
taining the vital unity. Alden sees that 

" the harmony of the world, including humanity, consists through a 
relation which is complementary and not causal." (P. 196.) 

And again : 

" There is ... no separation. The web of existence may have inter- 
stices; in time [Alden means time, etymologically, as broken] and space 
there are intervals between things. ... In reality, all visible existence is 
to invisible Being as the stream to its fountain, so consubstantial there- 
with that it should be thought of as one with rather than as related 
thereto, than related even as to effect and cause." (Pp. 67-68.) 

Even the Bergson vital impetus finds what appears to be 
a counterpart in Alden 's intuition of Beality. He calls it 
' ' vital destination, ' ' though he does not mean to imply any 
limitation or boundary or any conscious aim, for he ex- 
pressly disavows that form of teleology : 

" But for the upholding and sure efficiency of vital destination, life 
would be at a loss at every critical turn." (P. 157.) 

Eead elan for destination, and the sentence is wholly Berg- 
sonian, for Bergson, too, uses the vital impetus to explain 
how life progresses at critical turning-points as when shell 
armor was discarded for fleetness.* 

One catches also a vague glimpse in Alden 's book of the 
Bergson development of the idea of absolute motion. Alden 
finds in the first dreams " movement which was not locomo- 
tion " (p. 42) ; and of the action and reaction of life he ex- 
plains, " We may think of these as internal motions " 
(p. 187). And again: 

" To account for the communication of energy through cosmic space, 
the physicist postulates as a medium the invisible ether, the vortical 

* Creative Evolution, pp. 130-31. 
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motions of which have displaced what were formerly known as ultimate 
atoms. It is but a step from the ethereal vibration to the pulsation of 
the Eternal Life. We say pulsation, still clinging to an image, to the 
visible skirts of our expression of what is, in itself, ineffable." 
(Pp. 15-16.) 

Similarly does Bergson travel from ethereal vortices to 
that ineffable pulsation which he calls real motion.* 

Alden, as well as Bergson, emphasizes the fact that the 
inorganic world regarded as a whole is like an individual 
life. In a sentence graphically picturing the inorganic as 
one huge vital embodiment he says : 

" The distinction . . . seems to be rather between the molecular and the 
molar than between the organic and inorganic synthesis." (P. 107.) 

But the side of the inorganic presented to the living is 
the dying side, as Alden sees it, and he uses repeatedly the 
same terms as Bergson to express this idea, calling the move- 
ment of life an ascent and the movement of matter a descent. 
The descent is applicable not only to matter, but also to life 
itself, says Alden. When the structure becomes all-impor- 
tant, then life falls, for creativeness, renewal, will not be 
denied (p. 177). Bergson develops the same thought in his 
consideration of the two antagonistic movements of life, 
one carrying vitality forward to a new form, the other con- 
centrated on the existing form.f 

Alden makes this conflict between form and becoming the 
motif of his consideration of history : 

" Systems, like generations, pass away, not because of their imperfec- 
tions, but rather because they have reached such perfectness as their 
scope has permitted; not to give place to the better, but to the new. In 
this passing, that which seemed stable and inflexible becomes the flow- 
ing." (P. 176.) 

There can be no science of history (p. 167), Alden insists, 
meaning there can be no vision of the road creativeness will 
take, based on what the past reveals. As history marks the 
flowing spontaneity of life, coupled with debacles traceable 
to form supplanting the formative, so with religion. When 
religion becomes automatic, instead of remaining plastic, 
it is lifeless, and rite and dogma, passing into integral com- 
pleteness, reveal themselves as unvital (p. 165). 

* Matter and Memory, pp. 260, 265-66. 
•(• Creative Evolution, pp. 128-29. 
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The ancient Hebrews possessed the true religious instinct 
because : 

" For the Hebrew there was no logical plan of any life. ... To him, 
God was not the immutable." (P. 251.) 

In his survey of history and religion Alden seems to point 
the way to a consistent extension of Bergsonism, and gives 
the answer to recent criticisms that the Bergson philosophy 
leads away from religion. Apart from his study of death 
and religion, the most important of Alden 's contributions 
to Bergsonism probably is his analysis of primitive man. 
The first humanity, to Alden 's vision, was in more sympa- 
thetic, intuitive harmony with nature than is modern man : 

" The primitive man has not that facile handling of things which 
takes away their wonder, nor that ease of thought and speech which pro- 
vides for him a fund of loose words and notions which he can toss to and 
fro, daringly and at random. ... To him Nature lives in every fiber of 
her being, nothing is motionless or insensate; it is a flowing world." 
(P. 33.) 

" The savage races of to-day are degenerate, and their 
inveterate simplicity . . . veils the native sense." (P. 32.) 
Not in them, but in the true undegenerate primitives : 

" The native impression, on the visible side, regarded the universe as 
a living reality — the diversification of the divine life — and on the invisible 
or vanishing side felt the elastic tension and expansion of that life as 
a vaster reality." (P. 46.) 

Primitive man's intuitional insight was due to the fact 
that in him there had not yet been developed those " facile 
mental processes which loosen the bond of the eternal fa- 
miliarity " (p. 34). That is, rationality had not developed 
to the point of overwhelming intuition. And, furthermore : 

" When appropriation was limited to living uses, the possession of things 
was not tenacious enough to imprison the soul in an artificial environ- 
ment; and thus inward meanings were conserved in their newness." 
(P. 34.) 

When the " habit of abstraction " commenced, 

" outward ends began to obscure inward meanings ; the primary became 
secondary ; the eternal familiarity yielded more and more to the temporal. 
Man was fully awake, realizing his peculiar destiny as a progressive, con- 
scious being. His philosophy, passing out of native impressionism, became 
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through notional [Alden means conceptual] abstraction, the ground of the 
exact sciences." (P. 43.) 

But " sympathy is man's native feeling " (p. 51), and 
when inward meanings had not yet been submerged by 
rationalizing processes, the first humanity 

" found the way to unseen springs of power, ancestral and divine — a direct 
and sure way, familiar then, but afterward forgotten or obscured. The 
spells of sorcery and necromancy were the perversion of this living ritual 
by which man once courted and won the Invisible." (P. 40.) 

For, 

" totemism, fetichism, witchcraft, and sorcery are perfunctory relics of 
what was once a living correspondence." (P. 34.) 

Though the primitive intuition has become more and more 
vague with the progress of rationality, yet man never has 
lost the fringe completely : 

" In the background of all human thinking, however crude, has been 
this intuition: we know only that which, knowing, we do not know that 
we know." (Pp. 319-20.) 

To enlarge the primitive intuition so that it is commensu- 
rate with the universe is the manner by which we shall come 
to know Reality (p. 54), insists Alden. He calls this the 
" mystical view," not implying a philosophy of mysticism, 
but meaning a philosophy which " transcends the visible in 
its intuition of creative life " (p. 256). 

" Though the imagination engaged in this mystical apprehension bor- 
rows its symbols or analogues from observation and experience, yet these 
symbols are spiritually regarded by looking at life on its living side and 
abstracted as far as possible from outward embodiment." (P. 14.) 

Not only is Alden thus allied with Bergson as an expounder 
of the intuitional method, but also does he emphasize the 
Bergsonian principle of apprehending inner reality through 
a study of outer manifestations : 

"We especially affect physiological analogues because, being derived 
from our experience, we may the more readily have the inward regard of 
them; and by passing from one physiological analogue to another and 
from all these to those furnished by the processes of nature outside of 
our bodies, we come to an apprehension of the action and reaction proper 
to life itself, as an idea independent of all its physical representations." 
(P. 14.) 
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Philosophy has to study the manifest as well as the hidden, 
for 

" the true philosopher apprehends a reality beneath as well as in the 
form, the shaping power and wisdom transcending as well as immanent 
in the visible shapes of the world, and thus in every fresh scientific dis- 
covery he finds a new intimation of spiritual truth." (P. 75.) 

And so, to the end, do Alden and Bergson march as 
pioneers, each independently of the other, blazing the same 
trail in the same direction of creative evolution. Here and 
there one cuts deeper than the other, but never does any 
destructive inconsistency appear in their dual efforts, the 
one being in complementary relation to the other. There 
has been no collusion, no comparison of results, no co-part- 
nership of any kind in their investigations. Each has worked 
from beginning to end in the vital flux without knowing any- 
thing at all of the presence of the other. The conclusion, 
therefore, becomes inevitable that at least this one fact of 
the intuitional method is proven: it works. 

J. W. T. Mason. 



